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about almost everything, and almost always has something to 
say which arrests and interests the reader. We cannot hon- 
estly commend his work as a textbook of politics. It neither 
eschews controversy; nor gives both sides of controversial ques- 
tions; nor (often) indicates that there are two sides, and where 
the opposite side may be found. It deals allusively with a mul- 
titude of topics about which the average student knows little or 
nothing. The line of argument in many cases will be totally 
unintelligible to the tyro, though it may be obvious enough to 
experts in the numerous fields of investigation which are visited 
in turn. Mr. Granger may retort that this is his ideal of a text- 
book; and we have no difficulty in believing that it may serve 
his own students admirably, so long as its author is at hand to 
expand and illustrate its challenging epigrams. 

H. 0. Meredith. 
University of Belfast, Ireland. 

The Great State. Essays in Construction by II. G. "Wells, 
Frances Evelyn Warwick, L. G. Chiozza Money, E. Ray 
Lankester, C. J. Bond, E. S. P. Haynes, Cecil Chesterton, 
Cicely Hamilton, Roger Fry, G. R. S. Taylor, Conrad Noel, 
Herbert Trench, Hugh P. Vowles. London and New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1912. Pp. vii, 379. 

It may usually be said of collections of essays like the present 
that they succeed in their general purpose. In spite of di- 
vergencies among the writers they do really convey a certain 
view of the whole. "The Great State" is no exception. To 
me it seems to be the true successor of "Fabian Essays in 
Socialism." Two or three of the writers, indeed, are described 
as individualists ; but they have so far subordinated themselves 
to the predominant ideal that their essays do not stand out in- 
congruously. And, in spite of Mr. Wells's hostility to some 
aspects of Fabianism, vigorously expressed by him in the open- 
ing essay, I should not have imagined that the difference need 
put him outside the orthodox socialist tradition. He is simply 
more aware than his precursors of the danger that the Industrial 
Collectivist State, when founded, may be only a new form 
of Industrial Capitalism; and, through "When the Sleeper 
Wakes," he seems to have impressed on his colleagues some per- 
ception of the same danger. Nevertheless, both Collectivism 
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and Industrialism are still included in the ideal. And in the 
epithet "great" I am unable to see any fundamental advance. 
The kind of greatness is left indefinite. Such questions as 
whether the State is to be conceived as national or imperial or 
world-wide, monarchical or republican, were probably regarded 
as too distinctively political for discussion, though it is as- 
sumed that it is to be democratic. The relations of science 
to the Great State are considered by Sir Ray Lankester; but, 
though his scheme of endowment for the pursuit of new knowl- 
edge does not seem incompatible with the system, we are told 
that he would call himself an individualist; and incidentally 
he shows that his own aim is at a certain kind of culture- State, 
with science directing, and not at an industrial State. The 
"Picture of the Church in the Great State," by the Rev. Con- 
rad Noel, is not even semi-official; and one at least of his col- 
leagues does not expect that the religion of the future will 
be any form of Christianity. This would mean a considerable 
difference of spiritual direction. Of a possible bearing of 
philosophy on the construction of any ideal State and on the 
life of that State when realized, if anything is said, it is merely 
in passing. Perhaps to those who were responsible for the 
scheme this amount of vagueness does not seem a disadvantage ; 
but it certainly makes criticism more difficult. The critic has 
to deal with a drift or tendency rather than with an outline, 
however general, of a total plan or doctrine. 

Still, in spite of the indeterminateness, I find that I can 
take up a certain attitude to the ideal indicated; and this, I 
am afraid, must be antagonistic. The evidently anxious at- 
tempt on the part of some of the writers to show how col- 
lectivism may be made compatible with liberty has only the 
effect of confirming my conviction that it cannot. Private prop- 
erty, as it has gradually found legal definition in the historical 
civilizations, I am only the more convinced after considering 
such schemes as that of an 'industrial conscription,' is the 
essential condition of liberty in any real sense. The writers 
may point out that collectivism will not efface all differences, 
and that individuals will always have their peculium which 
will depend on their exertions: this only accentuates the de- 
termination of industrial occupations (and even changes of 
occupation) by the direct command of the State, not as one 
employer among others, but as sole ruler, — collective autocrat. 
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Thus the Great State becomes the Servile State that they them- 
selves fear. This, I think, can be proved from the very able 
essays of Mr. Chiozza Money ("Work in the Great State") 
and Mr. Roger Fry ("The Artist in the Great State"). For 
the ultimate social expression of liberty in the sense in which 
we desire it as an end and not as a mere means I take to be 
the production of the highest disinterested work. Now this 
is what Mr. Money has to say about the future position of 
poetic literature: "I cannot imagine a poet selling his epics 
in the Great State; I can only see amateur poets, whose Muses 
shall visit them the more frequently because they are engaged 
in the useful work of the world" (p. 105). And then in italics: 
"Thus I picture an amateur life of individual work and recre- 
ation embroidered upon the main social fabric formed by ex^ 
ertion in professional 1 work." That under such conditions 
"even the least of poetasters will find it less difficult than now 
to produce his little volume of verses for the edification of his 
friends" (p. 107), I can easily believe. A more important 
point seems to me to be this; that under no conditions of for- 
tune whatever in such a society would the development of a 
Milton be possible. And this exclusion is indicated with curious 
exactitude; for Milton, though he could not have lived by 
them, did sell his epics to a publisher. Now Mr. Money is a 
Liberal, and Mr. Fry is one of the individualist contributors to 
the volume; yet we find him also, under the obsession of col- 
lectivism, making this concession as regards creative art. ' ' Sup- 
posing, then, that under the Great State it was found impossible, 
at all events at first, to stimulate and organize the abstract cre- 
ative power of the pure artist, the balance might after all be 
in favor of the new order if the whole practice of applied art 
could once more become rational and purposeful. In a world 
where the objects of daily use and ornament were made with 
practical common sense, the aesthetic sense would need far less 
to seek consolation and repose in works of pure art" (pp. 269, 
270). It is true that an attempt follows to mitigate this con- 
clusion; but that the writer finds it even for a moment toler- 



1 ' Professional ' here means industrial. No writer in the book has taken 
notice of Spencer's great generalization that professional institutions 
properly so-called and industrial institutions have their origin in different 
social tissues. 
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able is to me a sufficient ground of judgment on the outcome of 
collectivism. And, though the case is not discussed, the same 
result would be as necessary in the relation to science as to art 
and literature. Strenuous devotion to self-chosen work, with 
discipline strictly subordinated to this, was possible for Darwin 
as for Milton only because in a society where there is private 
property there may by some fortunate accident be absolute 
power of individual choice. Where all (as is projected) must 
follow a routine appointed by authority, this kind of specialized 
purpose is excluded. I would add that for the whole society, 
without excepting any class, the notion of virtue and merit is 
lowered if not effaced. For how can there be any such thing 
without autonomy? 

This is not written from the point of view of a defender 
of the existing order. With the most drastic criticisms passed 
upon the present phase of industrial and social development 
I agree; but it seems to me that the collectivist writers begin 
the attack at the wrong point. Apparently their view is that 
we have to put something else in the place of an obsolete kind 
of State, in order to meet the demands of a new, a more com- 
plex, and a higher society, the result of applied science and 
machine-industry. The view I should oppose to this is that 
the modern State, European and American, does not need cre- 
ating, but exists, and is fully adequate to become the instrument 
of progressive social change. In so far as it is the result of 
conscious efforts towards liberty and self-government, from Greek 
and Roman times through the Middle Ages to the French Revo- 
lution and after, it is a far more rational thing than the hap- 
hazard product of specialist activities and desire for material 
gain with which it has been confronted through the industrial 
revolution. There may be still before us important modifications 
in the form of the State, but these are of the political kind 
already known in type from history, — for political history has 
not stopped. And, after all, its basis, in the monarchies as well 
as in the republics of the West, is already representative 
democracy; thwarted, no doubt, in many ways, but quite able 
to carry out its will when that will becomes clear. That the 
sleeper has waked in time, and that the general will, though 
vaguely as yet, intends a new order which shall not be plutoc- 
racy, I am as convinced as any socialist. 

London, England. T. Whittakbr. 



